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WHAT ROOTS WILL YOU RAISE? 


— 


every farmer has decided by 


h he proposes 


He has fixed up 


to have 
on corn 


rhaps, and potatoes for another, 


r Swedes for a third 
r barley, 


ace also. 


x some other grain 


, and no 


phate, or ashes, You{do not want ang) 
strong ammoniacal or forcing manures on 
It will make it run all to leaves 


this crop. 
and necks. 


There are several good jvarieties of ruta 
$1 &52 North Market street, Bostom, | hagas, and we hardly know which to choose. 
We have generally sown the King of the 
Swedes, and used to think it one of Skirv- 
ing’s best, but he has originated new varie- 
—_ «the option of ties a little faster than we could keep the run 
We ought to have better sorts the 
seeds of wiich are raised here, as we think 


of him. 


seed properly raised here better than th: 
imported from England. 


The mangold and the Swede are the two 
most important roots to be raised in field 
susner may continue to send | culture for feeding stock. 


raised in abundance. 


CATTLE DISEASE. 


Our farmers need not flatter themselves 
A car load of cattle 
from Canada came into Cambridge and 
| Brighton market last week, a large part of 
which had had the disease with one or two 
Look out now that the 
snosition he will make of {P08t is coming out or there will be a plenty 


that they are safe yet. 


fresh acute cases. 


of it. 


-— = 


‘BIG LAMB. 


One of the readers of the Ploughman 


| Benjamin Needham, Esq., of Peabody, had a 


They are differ- 
ent in many respects, and both ought to be 


ee 


For the Massach Plough 
ORGANIC AND INORGANIC 
MATTER. 

BY LEVI BARTLETT, 
— 

The above terms are frequently used by 
writers upon agricultural affairs. But many 
farmers are at a loss in making a proper dis- 
crimination of these terms, as used by agri- 
cultural writers. In this paper, [ will at- 
tempt toexnlain the difference between or- 
ganic and inorganic matter, in a way so 
plain, that all who read may understand. 

In the language of science, all the varied 
forms of matter of which we can take cogni- 
zance, whether inthe rocks and soils com pos- 
ing the earth we tread upon, the air we 
breathe or the materials constituting the 
bodies of animals and plants, are capable of 
being divided into the two great groups of 
organic and inorganic matter. 

** The solid rocks and soils, the atmosphere, 
the water of the seas and ocean, everything 
which neither is nor has been the seat of 
life, may generally be included under the 
head of inorganic matter.” 

A stone or pure sand is wholly inorganio 
matter. Wheneither is subjected to the action 
of fire, they do not burn away and disappear 
like vegetable and animal structures. Oak 
and other kinds of wood mostly burn away 
in a fire; one hundred pounds of some kinds 
of wood, when burned, leave less than half a 





but as “adropjin the bucket” when con- 
trasted with the quantity of phosphoric acid 
and lime required to build up the bony 
frame work of man or other animals. 

Prof. Liebig says—* In an ox'ot five hun- 
dred and fifty pounds weight there are one 
hundred and thirty-eight pounds of bones, 
containing nearly one hundred and twenty 
pounds of phosphate of lime; in the flesh, 
hide and other parts of the animal fifteen 
pounds of phosphates.” The potash, soda, 
sulphur, iron, etc.; are just as necessary in 
the food, small as they are in contrast with 
the phosphate of lime. Said Liebig, “ Were 
it possible fora plant to grow, flower and 
bear seed without the co-operation of miner- 
al matters, it would be utterly valueless, as 
food for man and animals.” Sulphur is as 
necessary for the growth of plants and in 
the food of animals as any other of the inor- 
ganic salts. Dr. L. said, “ Any bird which 
can organise a perfect egg, without a par- 
ticle of sulphur to enter into the composi- 
tion of its yolk, can create and lay a little 
world with all its inhabitants.” 

Tt a hen is shut up, and fed wholly upon 
food containing no lime, it might occasion- 
ally lay an egg; but it would have no shell. 
A hen or other bird can no more generate 
lime than she can gold or silver; nor any 
more transmute any other mineral substance 
into lime, to form her egg shell, than she can 
coin three cent nickel pieces of money from 


at 


Cotswold jamb dropped on the 2ist of Feb- 


gravel stones. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 11. 1871. 


Hditor Massachusetts 

An experienced wood 
duction of the many 
the cross-cut saw, often finds it more conve- 
nient to saw down trees than to fell them by 
chopping. 

Sawing down trees admits of quite a sav- 
ing of timber, which when the trees are large 
and valuable is quite an item, besides it is 


the log, as is the case when felled by axes. Two 
men are generally required to work the saw, 
yet by using a saw with a firm blade, and 
sawing mostly with the opposite end, one 
man can fell a tree nearly as quick as by the 
use of the exe, leaving it in a far more work- 
manlike shape either for the mills or ship- 
ping. 

We have known many trees standing out 
of perpendicular to be split and damaged 
trom ten to twenty feet from the stump, by 
carelessness, and not knowing how to cut 
them; for instance a tree two feet in diame- 


FELLING TREES WITH AXE AND SAW. 


not necessary to square up the stump end of 


ter leaning ccnsiderably to one side, should 
be cut at least half way off on the leaning 
side ere'a blow is*etrick upon tre “opposite 
side. Always remember the heart of the 
tree is the toughest, and should be cut ere 
the entire part of the sap portion is removed. 

Many persons when felling treos on a side 
hill always aim to have the same fall duwn 
the slope ; this is certainly a wrong practice, 
as the increased distance the top of the 
tree is required to fall is very injurious, be- 


sufficient to bind and damage the saw, unless 
you commence at the top to work it up. 
After having decided in what direction the 
tree will fall, either carry or take the team 
and have several small logs for the tree to 
fall upon, as it materially facilitates business, 
saving much prying and lifting, besides a 
j tree lying one foot from the ground is much 
easier worked up and loaded, than one not 
thus supported. L. D. Snook. 
Yates Co., N. Y. 





een when sawing the end pressure is often P 


For the Massachusetts Ploughman. 
“CATTLE DISEASE LITERATURE.”. 
BY PROF, LEVI STOCKBRIDGE, 

~ Of the Massachusetts Agricutttiral College. 


Amurnst, Feb. 27, 1871. 

My Dear “ Warrington” :—If mankind or 
calves have been benefitted by “ Cattle Dis- 
ease Literature,” the world is at least the 
better for your having lived in it, though | 
must confess to disappointment in the 
amount of light you have been enabled to 
give on the subject of contagious pleuro- 
The stat nt which you made 
in the Republican of Jan. 13, that it was not 
imported, that it was not contagious, that it 
had “ never been shown that a single cow in 
the State took it from another,” and that if 
it had been investigated by scientific men 
rather than by “‘ cow doctors,” all the panic 
and loss it occasioned would have been 
avoided, was made with so much apparent 
confidence and certainty, that it was fair to 
conclude you thought you had evidence to 
sustain your position. The course of evasion 
you have pursued, and especially your squib 
of last Friday under the above caption, 
proves clearly that you have not a fact, a 
particle of evidence, or the opinion of a sin- 
gle scientific investigator to sustain you. 
You start with expressions of contempt for 
“cow doctors,” and of admiration for, and 
faith in men of scientific attainments. Now 





WHOLE 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SEEDS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

As the vegetable and flower seed cata- 
logues for the spring of 1871 are now ready 
for <istribution, I trust that one, at least, 
will find its way into every family where the 
Ploughman finds its appreciative readers, 
and thinking the results of some of my ex- 
periments with a few varieties of vegetable 
seed will be of some avail in helping to make 
selections, 1 append an account of a few, 
with a wish that every family which contains 
either boys or girls, will give these younger 
members a chance to help make the selec- 
tions ; for in no other way can a love for the 
art of agriculture and horticulture be so easily 
created as to allow them to expend a smai) 
sum for vegetable and flower seeds, and to 
allot a small portion of the garden or the farm 
to each of the boys for vegetable seeds, and 
a conspicuous portion of the front garden to 
each of the girls, with no proviso, except 
that each assignee shall personaliy take the 
entire charge of their own lot, and have no 
molestation from any one, if they will culti- 
vate it thoroughly. 

Let every parent remember that very much 
more depends upon the spirit in which the 
gift 1s made, than upon the gift itself.— 
Twenty-five cents generously and freely given, 
and wisely and judiciously expended, to- 
gether with cheering words and the bestow- 


NUMBER 1529. 


bers sliced in vinegar, the advice of a jolly, 
good natured physician always comes before 
my mind, wher he said, in reply to the 
query, as to whether slicing them into cold 
water made them more wholesome or not, 
“Oh,” said he, “cut them into slices, and 
let them stand in water ten minutes, then 
pour the water off and give them to the 
hogs.” The Early Russian fore irliness, and 
the Long Green for lateness would be my 
selection for two varieties. Last year (the 
first) the New Jersey Hybrid did not yield 
very well with me, it being a very poor 
season for vines. 
In this latitude for 

Melons, 
I like the Sweet Mountain Water, and the 
Pine Apple Musk best. For 
Tomatoes. 
we have raised with satisfaction Maupay’s 
Superior, the Smooth Reds, and for very 
early eating a few of the Plum Yellow. To 
those wishing to test the Trophy, I am in- 
clined to believe they will be satisfied with 
the result, Vick to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 
One of our most important crops should 


be that of 
Roots. 


My experiments in years past have led me 
“ Stone,” 


As the 


to form a very high ‘opinion of the 
and Yellow Hybrid Purple Top. 


result of my last year’s crop, I place them in 
ruary, 1870. It was killed when three months pound of ash; this ash constituting the in- 
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him fifty 


It looked finely 
the rate of thirteen and one- 
We would like to 


and seventeen days old, and weighed 108 


pounds, 
a pound. 
raising. 


It sold for $21.60, or twenty cents 
Such lambs ought to pay for 


The organic elements, carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen and nitrogen, play an equally im- 
portant part with t'e inorganic, in the 
manufacture of animal and vegetable struc- 
tures. But I leave these to be referred to 


organic, mineral or earthly portion of the 
wood. The ninety-nine and a half pounds 
that disappear during the process of com- 
bustion are the organic portions of the wood, 








Questions & Answers, 


LN AAANANAA | take place in subjecting animal matter to the 


MILLET. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


Why is it that farmers delay sowing mil-| burned, while the muscle (lean meat) of an 


highly recommended | let until tne first ct July? Can it not be| animal, when burned leaves but a trifling 
for feeding horses, and | sown with just as good results when we 80w | amount of ash. 


from which it will be seen, unlike the stcne, 
the wood consists of a combustible, as well as 
an incombustible portion. The same results 


in a future number. 
Every one at all acquainted with our Am- 


acres of the fertile soils in the Southern 
States have been exhausted of their avail- 
able plant food, by injudicious cultivation. 
A very similar result has taken place on thou- 
sands of once good and productive farms in 


| action of a strong heat; a dry bone will leave 
jabout one-half its weight when thoroughly 


The fat or tallow of an ani- 


erican Agriculture, knows that millions of 


oats or bariey? And is it.a good crop to 
seed with ? 
By answering these questions through the 
Ploughman you will greatly oblige, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


tient of cold, that is they are tender and lia- | 


| mal is wholly composed of organic matter; 
| if placed on a plate of hot iron, it entirely 
disappears, leaving neither ash nor a grease 
From the foregoing, we see 
Most varieties of millet are very impa- that the stone and sand are wholly inorganic, 


the New England States. This spoliation 
system of cropping in its results is the 
same the world over. 

In a late number of the Aural New 
Yorker is published an interesting account of 
the great farm of John T. Alexander, in 


| ble to injury from late froste, and hence they 
are generally sown as late as June, and often | tirely the product of organic matter. 
The gen- 
be ®) eral rule however, should be to sow as soon| ash, the inorganic portions of animals and 

ven WHO | as the danger of frosts is over, which on the 
average of seasons, would be about the 20th 
f the State, if May to the Ist of June. We are satis- | bulk of a tree or an animal, for nearly the 
‘ve found ) fied it is @ mistake to wait so long as many/entire mass of every vegetable product is 


as late as the 20th of that month. 


riving at its full size. 


Millet is a good fallow crop, but we do 


per} not know that it possesses any advantage 
in this respect over oats and barley, though 
perhaps in a very dry season it would do 
The common millet is one of. the 
| best of the numerous varieties of this plant. 
| [t has a large, loose, light green and nod- 

jing panicle, while the Hungarian millet 
has @ panicle not very unlike our Timothy 
Suppose you try a piece, sowing by 
: "| the 15th or 20th of May, and report the re- 
me ang one-fourth | sult to the Ploughman. 

It would not do to sow it as early as we 
sow oats or barley, on account of the liabili- 
Oats ought to} 
go in as soon after the frost is out of the 


better. 


grass, 


ty to cold and wet weather. 


ground as possible. 
April is none too svon. 


The ist or 10th o 


as many do, until May. We have run ou 


oats down to 28 lbs. to the bushel in conse- 
The oat grows best and heaviest in 


quence. 
a wet and foggy climate.—[ Fd. 


STARTING POTATOES. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


Will you kindly inform me through the 
medium of the Ploughman, of the best mode 
ot sprouting seed potatoes for early planting, 
also what kind of manure I can use to them, 


on sandy, gravelly soil ? 
By so doing you will greatly oblige a 
Working Woman, 


You will find your question answered under 
1 he | the head of “ March on the Farm” last week, 
kK Of! Select a warm and sheltered spot, and make 
a bed of horse manure a foot and a half 
deep, beating it down hard with the fork or 
spade. The length and size of the bed may 
be arranged to suit your convenience, and 
the quantity you desire to start in this way. 
Put about two inches of loam on the top and 
spread the potatoes evenly over this loam. 
Cover them with two inches more of loam. 

It is a good plan to set up boards around 
the edges of the bed and bank up against 
them with leaves and manure, taking care 
that the bed does not over heat so as to 
Br485\injure the potatoes. They will sprout and 


oegin to grow by the time it will do to se 
them in April. 


| with an inch or two of soil. 


potatoes by the last of June. 


lo, especially with the Hungarian millet, as| composed of four simple organic substances, 
it starts so very slowly that it is late in ar- 
We have seen it} gen. 
sown towards the end of June, but we are 
satisfied the crop would have been better 
had it been sown three or four weeks earlier. 


They luxuriate in 
cold, wet weather, and a very moist soil, and 
it is a great mistake to neglect sowing them 


Plant them out in ridges 
j raised a little, say five or six inches above 
| the surrounding land, in a warm svil and a 
acres cut and cured, | sheltered location. Ashes and plaster mixed 


tena ‘ty-one tons of hay.| with old rotten compost, are about the best 


| of manures for potatoes. The strong unfer- 
had sixty-three acres | mented ammoniacal manures of the barn- 
sre apt to cause the potatoes to rot. 
the petatoes carefully and cover them 
If the sprouts 
er, cover them 
at night with old hay or straw to be removed 
in the morning. In this way you can have ripe 


and that the plant and animal are composed 


| of portions of each, while the tallow is en- Champaign Geemty, HS. fo which bb fo cto 


ted that Mr. Alexander “ in 1869, under a 
The mineral cubstaxces constituting the cattle per week, sent fifty-four thousand 
head to New York. This is the largest 
number of cattle ever hendled in a year by 
one man.” 
It would be interesting toknow how many 
tons of phosphate of lime was drawn from 
the soil of his farm, for the formation of the 
bones of these fifty-four thousand beeves 
of which probably, not a pound was re- 
turned to his farm. 
In a late Boston Commercial Bulletin ap- 
peared a letterdated Chicago, January 10th, 
in which it is stated, “ Eleven roads cun 
through lines of cars from Illinois to the sea- 
board without change. Corn furnishes three- 
fourths of their eastern freight ; six hundred 
car loads ( two hundred and forty thousand 
bushels) per day are shipped from Illinois 
All this goes into immediate consumption. 
About two hundred and seventy-five towns 
in New England are reached at Boston 
rates of freight, from Illinois.” From the 
foregoing it appears there is shipped east- 
ward, weekly, one million four hundred and 
forty thousand bushels of corn from Illinois. 
Mr. Flint, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture, in his sixth Annual Re- 
port ( 1858) gives the analysis of Indian corn, 
showing that in thirty bushels of the grain 
there is “about one hundred pounds ot in- 
organic matter,” consisting of phosphoric 
acid, lime, potash, sulphur, magnesia, etc. 
From the above data, any one expert in 
figures can pretty accurately determiae how 
many tons of the very quintessence of the 
Iilinois soil, is weekly exported from that 
State, none of which ever finds its way back 
again. Add to the eattle and corn, the 
millions of bushels of wheat, flour and other 
agricultural produc's annually shipped from 


the prairie State, without restoring to the 
soil fertilizing matteis to replace thosedrawn 
from it in the enormous crops annually har- 
vested, it will sooner or later lead to the same 
fatal results that have followed such a “ soil 

liation,” north, east, and south in the 
nited States. 


February 18th, 1871. 


CATTLE DISEASES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


| Plants, are few in number, and trifling in 
amount, when contrasted with the whole 


viz: carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
Now all that disappears, when any 
portion of vegetable or animal substance is 
burned, consists of the above named ele- 
mentary bodies. In the economy of nature, 
these four elementary bodies are capable of 
entering into an infinity of combinations with 
each other, as well also as with other (inor- 
ganic) substances, and yielding countless 
varieties of organized products, which we 
can no more number than we can the grains 
of sand upon the seashore. 

As a simple illustration of the protean 
capabilities of chemical combinations, take 
carbon, oxygen and hydrogen. These three 
simple elements constitute the entire of the 
starch of the flour of wheat, barley, Indian 
corn, the potato, and that of a great variety 
of other vegetable products. Forty-four per 
cent of pure starch is carbon, the balance, 
fifty-six per cent is made up of oxygen and 
f| hydrogen. These two last named are in the 
same relative proportions in which they form 
water. Starch, sugar, and tallow are compos- 
ed of the same three elements, and in nearly 
r| the same proportions—yet how unlike ; the 
analysis of the chemist proves these things 
to be so and his skill can convert a given 
quantity of potato or other starch into an 
equal amount of sugar—beyond this, his 
skill fails him; he cannot change the starch or 
sugar into tallow or oil. It requires the 
more efficient action of animal chemistry to 
transmute the starch or sugar into tallow, 
lard, or oil. These changes are readily per- 
formed in the chemical laboratory of the fat- 
ening ox, sheep, hog and goose. In plain 
English, tallow is simply carbon and the ele- 
ments of water. If one hundred pounds of |? 
tallow is burned, the forty-four pounds of 
carbon is converted into carbonic acid, and 
the fifty-six pounds vf oxygen and hydro- 
gen is converted into that amount of water. 
The carbonic acid passes into, and mingles 
with the surrounding atmosphere, again to 
be used in building up succeeding growth of 
vegetable and animal structures. It is not 
lost by being burned ; there is no such word 
as lost in the whole vocabulary of nature. 
Every cord of wood burned in a stove or 
furnace, restores to the atmosphere carbon 
to grow another cord of wood. 

Animals and plants require for their perfect 
development, both organic and | inorganic 
t| materials, (twelve or fourteen in number.) 
Plants obtain these from the soil in which 
they grow, and from the atmosphere by 
which they are surrounded. A soil entirely 
destitute of phosphoric acid and lime (every 
thing else required being present in the 
soil) would utterly fail to mature corn or 
wheat capable of reproducing its kind. A 
soil containing an abundance of phosphoric 
acid and lime, but destitute of potash, soda 
and magnesia, would also fail in the produc- 
tion of cereal crops. The above facts ex- 
plain the reasons why the application of 
phosphatic manures, ashes, gypsum, and 
some other minerals, when applied to long 


| 


The Canada Farmer says the Foot and 
Mouth Disease continues, with little abate- 
ment, to infest the herds and flocks in man 
partsof Great Britain. But, troublesome 
as this complaint has proved, it is rarely fa- 
tal, and its presence does not seem to render 
the flesh of affected animals unfit for human 
food, though there appears to be some risk 
in using the milk of the diseased cows. 
Very different is the case with another fear- 
ful cattle disease, that has also for some time 
prevailed in Britain, namely, pleuro-pneu- 
monia. This complaint is fatal in a large 
proportion of cases, is highly infectious, and 
renders the flesh unfit for food; hence it has 
been found necessary to enact stringent reg- 
ulations in regard to the slaughter of the 
beasts and the confiscation of the meat. 

In reference to this complaint, the Jrish 
Farmers’ Gazette, of December 10th, states 


“At the meeting of the Public Health 
Committee of ths Corporation of Dublin, 
held on Friday, December 9th, Dr. Cameron, 
the city analyst, announced that during the 
week ending on the 6th instant, no less than 
ten thousand pounds of diseased and other- 
wise unsound animal food had been confis- 
cated, ss either boiled down to extract 





The abcve cut represents a convenient 


contract to ship an average of one thousand }form for “ hanging ” « cross-coyseaw for the 


purpose of felling trees, and was illustrated 
in the Ploughman of Jan. 1869. It 1s so sug- 


you ignore the opinion and the facts of Doc- 





tors Ellis, Stickney, Sabin, Wyman, ‘Thayer, 


| Ritchie, and others equally able, learned and 
| impartial. 





gestive of a method which any ingenious 
wt eelwright or machinist can contrive, that we 


venture to repeat it in connection with our | 


correspondent’s article on the subject.—[Ed. 





| The Poultry Bard. 


EVILS OF OVER FEEDING FOWLS. 
| It isan established fact, that the more fre- 
| quently and deeply animals of any kind are 
| affected with disease, the less will be their 
— to withstand it, and the greater the 
iability of their progeny to similar disease 
and consequent degeneracy. If, therefore, 
those who are to rear and keep any delicate 
breeds of poultry, are made aware of their 
exact weakness, the peculiar diseases which 
they are most likely to contract such dis- 
eases, they can, by judicious care and man- 
agement, keep the fowls from disease ; and 
do it, too, without treating them as they 
would hot house plants, but by simply fur- 
nishing that which their nature requires ; and 
being careful to subject them to no extremes 
in feeding, dampness, cold, or in fine, any- 
thing that will have a tendency to injure 
them. By thus keeping them from disease, 
they will become more robust ; their progeny 
will show better constitutions, less liability 
to the diseases peculiar to that kind, and in 
the course of afew generations the breed 
will become hardy and thoroughly acclimated. 

Intellizent breeders are well aware of these 
facts, but they are seldom guided by them, 
The prizes offered by Poultry Societies for 
the best specimens of fowls, are commonly 
awarded to those whose birds are the largest 
and heaviest ; other things being supposed 
equal—and this generally induces breeders 
to overfeed and stimulate their birds to such 
an extent, that, although great s*‘ze and 
weight are produced, the fowls are always 
injured, toa greater or less extent ; and, in 
some cases, completely ruined. 

This should not be the case: there are 
means—whic : are in perfect accordance with 
nature, and, therefore, not at all injurious— 
by which a reasonable amount of increase in 
size can de produced in a single generation ; 
and if these means are | ee = in for a few 
generations, any breed of fowls may be 
increased one-fourth in size, or perhaps 
more, without detracting, in the least, from 


possessed by the fowls.—Cor. Poultry Bulle- 
tin. 
EARLY CHICKENS. 

The season of the year has now fully 
arrived when breeders ought to have their 
stock mated and placed in their breeding 
pens, and whenever a hen shows signs of 
incubation, no time should be lost in placing 
eggs under her. The early hatched chicken 
has many udvantages over those of later 
birth ; it should be borne in mind that it is 
in early chickenhood the frame is made that 
will hereafter place it in the rank of the large 
birds of its breed. And although feeding 
has much to do in the production of size and 
maturity, other things being equal, the early 
chicken is sure to be the best. It behooves 
breeders, then, who wish to excel in this 
respect, to produce early chickens, although 
at the cost of considerably more care and 
attention than is necessary in the raising of 
thoee at a later period in the season.— Houl- 
try Chronicle. 





The Sheepfold. 
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| The Dairy. 
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| GRINDING CHEESE CURDS. 

Tte process of grinding curds seems to 
be coming gradually into vogue. One day 
last week we visited Dr. L. Wright's  facto- 
ry, at Whitesboro, to witness the operation | 
of grinding by the use of a small oscillating 
engine, which does pumping, churning, ete. 
The curds are first treated after the Ameri- 
can Cheddar method, by running off the 

whey just as it begins to acidify, and allow- 
| ing the curd to drain and air, while the acid 
is developing. It is then taken out into 
large chunks, put into the sink, run under 
| the curd m ll and ground, or rather picked 
to pieces, salted, and immediately put to 
| press. If allowed to get too cold, it is diffi- 
| cult to make the cheese face. The curd mill 
| or picker tears the curd to pieces as fast as 
one can conveniently feed it 
By this process a good deal of stirring is 
saved, no strainers or racks are needed, and 
the salting is done with more certainty and 
evenness. There is not so much danger of 
getting the curd too salt, and a few moments 
delay is not of so much consequence as it is 
when the curd lies in the whey. 

It seems to be certain that a firmer cheese 
is secured. The gas which makes open 
cheese either escapes or does not generate, 
and hence a tainted or floating curd makes a 
cheese that stands perfectly true on the 
ranges without the least sign of “ huffing.” 

That there is any real improvement in the 
quality of the cheese we are not prepared to 
say. The indications of tainted milk are 
still preceptible in the flavor, and cooling the 
curd retards putrefactive action, which will 
sooner or later show itself, especially if the 
cheese be subjected to excessive heat in the 
rail car, on shipboard, or in the store house. 
Still, the advantages of the Cheddar pro- 
cess, and of grinding tainted curd, are ap- 
= ; but we ce ncur in the opinion of Dr. 

right that, if the milk is all ght, the old 
method is as good as any, so tar as the quali- 
ty of the cheese is concerned.— Utica Her- 


! 





SOLLING COWS. 


The Hon. Harris Lewis of Herkimer 
County, read a very interesting paper on the 
subject of soiling cows in connection with 
pasturage at the late meeting of the Ameri- 
can Dairymen’s Association, held at Utica, 
N. Y., in which he stated that in an experi- 
ence as a dairyman for thirty-six years, his 
record showed that during that period there 
were “ only eight seasons in which the rain- 
fall had been in sufficient quantity and saffi- 
ciently often to induce a continuous growth 
of grass from spring until fall.” He recom- 
mended itrigation, uaderdraining, and thor- 
ough cultivation to alleviate the effects of 
drouth. He recommended orchard grass for 
soiling purposes, and spoke highly of lucerne 
for the same purpose. “ Corn,” he said, “ al- 
though a general favorite with dairymen for 
soiling, } regard as worthless, its cost in 
most cases, exceeding its actual value.” This 
remark led to a spirited discussion, and the 
following resolution was offered and passed 
almost unanimously : 

“ Resolved, That this convention is<«f the 
opinion that corn is a valuable product for 
the dairy farm, and that we commend it as a 
forage crop.” 





ee Horticulture, | 
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=| cessful farming. I 
results may be obtained in the application of 


Your treacherous memory forgets the state- | 


ment made to the legislature of 1860 by Mr. 
Chenery, in which he says that to prevent 
the spread of the disease he had sent the 
following reply to all persons who wished to 
purchase of his stock. 
present to decline any applications for stock 
owing to an epidemic disease in my herd. 
The disease is known as pieuro-pneumonia, 
| and I have already lost seventeen head, and 


| have ten more very sick. I am using every 


| precaution to prevent the disease from spread | 


| ing, and you will of course see the propriety 
|of my refusing to allow any animal to leave 
the farm until the infection has ceased.” 

Again he says, that though he at first 
| thought the disease in his premises was gen- 
jerated by bad ~ventilation, further exam- 
|ination “and a letter which he had just 
received from Holland on the subject, had 


| forced him to the conclusion that it was the 


- 2 | 2 


| veritable European scourge, contagious p'eu- 
ro-pneumonia.” I repeat, you ignore all 


| this, and take as your witnesses the despised 


~*| « eow doctors” and rumor mongers of Bel-| 


|mont. You take position at last, precisely 
| where I supposed you would be compelled 
to, with those who form opinions in igno- 
rance and prejudice, and remain blind to 
facts and deaf to reason. Well, if you are 
in congenial company, it is probably on the 
principle that “birds of a feather flock 
together.” 

Your knowledge of the nature and charac- 
teristics of the disease in question, is evi- 
dently not sufficient to give us any light, or 
to prove that the opinions of the scientific 
men of two continents and of the public are 
erroneous, 
tle Disease Literature” and “ agricultural 


quill your trade, no cessatiun is to be 
expected in the “ quantity,” or improvement 


Allow me therefore, respectfully to suggest, 
that it might be well for you to have a stan- 
dard frontispiece prepared to embellish your 
“ literature” and make it sell, and ‘hat it 
should represent the “ cow doctor ” of Ashby 
holding a horn, out of che little end of which 
the reviewer of the Governor’s address is 
struggling to slip, while he is using “ Prof. 
Gardner’s Scap” as a lubricator to assist in 
his exit. ; 
cloud of quotations from the windmill lite: a- 


ton” of the Republican. 
I am, sir, yours as ever, 
LEvI STOCKBRIDGE. 


‘““T am obliged at) 


Notwithstanding thie, as “ Cat-| 


humbugs” are your hobby, and driving the. 


in the “ quality” you will weekly disgorge. | 


The whole to be screened bya 


ture, and fancy criticisms of the “ Warring- 


ment of well deserved praise upon the care 
and culture of the plot, although it may be 
“gardening upon a pocket handkerchief,” 
will create a greater love for the noblest of 
the arts, than ten times that sum scrupu- 





| lously given with a mier. expressing so much 
j}money wasted, and no praiseworthy action 
on the part of the parent, if the young aspi- 
rant to agricultural honors succeeds with the 
result of bis investment in seeds. Let me 
here remark that such farming experiments, 
no matter how inaefatigably persisted in at 
the commencement, will certainly end in sor- 
row, unless the parent or guardian give, by 
action or word, some encouragement in the 
matter. Boys treated in such a manner, and 
having no voice in the management of the 
affairs of the farm, usually and unblamably 


a descending order, and first upon the 
list, stands Carter’s Imperial Green Top, 
Y«llow Hybrid, on account of its slight in- 
juries reeeived from the turnip louse. 
Whether the lice made the variance in tae 
yield, I cannot positively say, but think their 
depredations injured che crop considerably. 
l'hen, in order of their merit, come Carter’s 
Imperial Purple Top, Yellow Hybrid, Carter’s 
Imperial Hardy Swede and * Stone” (Par 
ple Top, white). I have not made very ex 
tensive trials as to the comparative value of 
the Mangold Wurtzels, but in point of yield- 
ing, I consider Carter's oval shaped Yellow 
I find 


like Beets, yield better if sowed alternately 


superior to his Warden. that these, 
in rows with Carrots, and at considerable 


distance apart. Of the list of Beets, I pre- 





early discover that farming does not pay, and 
abandon the hoe and take the yard stick. 

Another and a more important reason why 

a purchase of new seeds should be made, is, 
that long cultivation of similar varieties in 
close proximity to each other, has so deteri- 
orated the better kinds, that the present 
crops are mongrels, and no amount of proper 
|cultivation or care can make a desirable 
product. 

I am interested in no one particular dealer 
in seeds, and will not occupy the space re- 
quired to speak of the merits or demerits of 
any particular catalogue. Suffice it to note, 
that each florist and seed dealer deserves 
commendations for their elaborately illus- 
trated issues for the trade of the coming 
season. 

With reference to my experiments, I will 
first note those of 

Corn. 

To satisfy my own curiosity, I procured 
some of the Illinois Hundred Day Dent 
Corn, and also some of a white western 
variety, raised in Kansas, and called the 
Kansas White. Thinking our soils too ster- 
ile, and the temperature of our climate 
would average too low, I planted small quan- 
tities of each of these varieties in a box in 
the about a month before the 
usual time of corn planting in this latitude. 
Each of these sorts were transplanted from 
the boxes a few days after planting our In- 
dian variety, and received the same culture. 
They attained the height of ten feet, and 
ripened a few days subsequent to our com- 
mon kind. I could give actual dates, but 
my object in giving an account of this exper- 
iment is not to recommend the planting of 
either of these western cereal grains, which 
are not adapted to the climate of the Atlantic 
States north of latitude 39 deg. N. South 
of this degree, I believe it will prove a valu- 


house 





POINTS OF A GOOD PIG. 


Mr. Stearns, an English breeder, gives the 
following as the points of a good Suffolk pig : 
“ The chief points are a rather small head, 
with wide, heavy chaps, short snout, broad 
deep chest, ears rather small and thin, with 
the ends sharp and pendulous, pointing a 


leg, and small feet, long body, the thigh well 
dropped close to the back, shoulders and 


ears, small bones in proportion to the flesh, 
broad or straight, or slightly rising back, 
tail small and curved and placed high, hair 
thin, long, fine, and silky. As much or more 
attention should be given to the boar than the 
sow. He preferred sows for breeding to be 
rether larger than the boar and good sized 
animals, they being more likely to have a 
large number of pigs. He considered ten or 
twelve pigs sufficient in the general way to 
bring up. A sow for breeding should have 
ten or twelve paps.” 





VALUE OF MANURE. 
“Epping” sends out an article on the 


in other words, green and decomposed 
manure, and, lest it may be passed upon too 
lightly, I ven.ure to send back the echo. 
Farmers in general do not sufficiently appre- 
ciate the importance of this feature of suc- 
In order that the best 


manures, they must be in such condition 
that they may very readily be incorporated 
with the soil. If coarse and lumpy, the little 
fibrous roots cannut get much good from it, 
while, if it is pulverized, aecomposed, it 
easily mixes with the soil, and lets them 


little forward, roundness of rib, shortness of 


hams thick, the neck rising well behind the | 


relative value of crude and manufactured, or, | 


uable acquisition to the usual varieties. A 
specimen of corn called the Ohio Dent was 
lexhibited at our (Merrimac) County Fair, 
last fall, and recommended as adapted to our 
| soil and climate, and yielded much more than 
| our Indian varieties. One and a half bushels 
| of ears would shell a bushel. 

} Of the Sweet Varicties. 

I can recommend Crosby’s Extra Early 
| Dwarf Sugar, as the earlivst kind ever culti- 
| vated by me. The Asylum Sugar is a good 
| later sort. 

Let me advise farmers to exercise caution 
in purchasing Judson’s New Branching Corn, 
tor I am confident that all which is being dis- 
seminated under this pleasing and taking- 
with-the-farmers epithet, is not the genuine 
article, and when harvesting comes round 
next fall, very many farmers will say that it 
smacks strongly of a swindle. Purchase only 
of responsible and reliable dealers. The 
packages are sent postpaid by the majority 
| of the largest seed dealers. 


| 


Peas. 
| ‘Two years ago my packages of the Carter’s 
First Crop and Laxton’s Early Long Pod 
Peas were small, and last season was so 
|dry that my expectations regarding these 
far-famous sorts were not realized. Yet, in a 
j less acid season, I am inclined to believe a 
more favorable report can he given of them. 
I have grown the Black Eyed Marrowfat for 
| several years, and consider it a valuable and 
profitable late variety, well adapted for gen- 
eral culture as the seedsmen say. 
As regards the quality of the 


fer the Early Bassano and the extra long 
Dark Blood. 

The broad leaf Sage is an improvement on 
the old sorts, and is worthy of mention. 
And fir culinary purposes, the Cheese or 
Flat Pumpkin is unexcelled. 

Of my experiments with Potatoes, I will 
speak at another time if your space will 
Geo. R. D. 


1871. 


allow. 
Pittsfield, N. H., Feb. 7, 





Miscellaneous. 
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USES OF THE ROLLER. 


The uses of the field roller are so many 
more thanis gene:ally supposed, and so 
important, that a brief discussion will not be 
out of place. oo 

All good farmers have it; this is in its 
favor. It is cheap; any farmer can make it 
if necessary. But what does it subserve ? 
is the question put by many. It subserves 
many uses, the simple roller Goes ; its office 
is to press and smooth. 
To prepare the meadow for the mowing 
machine is considered by many to be its 
principal business, which it is not, for many 
meadows are freed from stones, and many 
have never had them. Still the roller is 
found in active use on such farms. 

One of the principal uses of the roller 
( and we think the priucipal) is to’ press the 
roots of the grass into the soil, roots that 
would otherwise have suffered and some of 
them withered. But press them down early 
in the spring and they secure moisture and 
nourishment. Grass entirely thrown out 
cannot be saved; but that which is only 





partly displaced may be benefitted. This has 
been tested for years on the old homestead 
farm. Parts of fields that were rolled started 
earlier in the spring and yielded better ; this 
invariably. : 
How easy it is for farmers to test this. 
Let them get out their roller as soon as the 
ground will admit, when it will readily bear 
the horses, and yet yielding enough to be 
levelled by the roller.. Sometimes it is good 
to roll twice instead of once; we like the 
idea and prefer it. It does the work more 
effectually and permi's of drier rolling, for 
in no case must the ground be too moist, for 
it yields to the horses’ hoofs and dirties 
the roller. 

Another use of importance in the roller is 
the leveliing of ploughed land, particularly 
sod, as in the case of corn, to get an even 
surface. It also prevents the escape of gases 
thus secured. Roll the way it was ploughed. 
Sowed land is benefitted by the roller, es- 
pecielly wheat ; this needs the packing effect 
of the roller. It is also good on corn ground 
after the corn is planted ; potatoes the same; 
it will prepare the land for the cultivator and 
plough. j 

Then there is some land that is lumpy; 
this needs the crushing and levelling effectof 
the roller. Even pasture is benefitted by the 
roller ; roll early in the spring. 

Then the whole farm should be rolled ; it 
pays, though it seems not so. Careful at- 
tention will convince any one of this, and it 
is the only thing that will. 2 0 one has an 
excuse of the time spent, as it occurs when 
other work is not crowding. ‘I'ry the roller; 
test it thoroughly, and note intelligently ‘its 
effect. Try it for more than a year. — Prairie 
Farmer. 


CONCENTRATED ROOT FOOD. 


Hugh Smith, of London, England, reports 
an experiment in feeding sheep with kiln- 
dried roots, giving the expease of preparation 
on the basis of English labor prices, etc. He 
sulped eight tons of mangolds, and placed 
them ina kiln, spreading them four to five 
inches thick on the floor. In twenty-four 
hours the water had evaporated, leaving one 
ton of dry material. With eight hundred 
weight of this dried food he fed five sheep 
for twenty weeks, putting them on one and 
one-half acre of very poor aftermath. Result : 


It will pay to take the trouble, and you 
will find it is less than it seems to be. Make 
the forcing bed by the middle of March.-- 
(Ep. 


Squash, 

the Hubbard is truly without a rival as a late 
cr winter squash. The Canada Crookneck 
failed to fulfill all that has been testified con- 
cerning it, neither have I been elated from 
my cultivation of the marrows. From the 
testimony of many individuals, whose verac- 
ity cannot for an instant be doubted, I can 
not but believe that the American Turban 
will satisfy the desire of tho e seeking for a 
good fall squash. 

To attempt to decide upon any one variety 
of the 


reach out in almost any direction ; they are | 
sure to find someth’ng to aid their growth, 
and, instead of the stunted, sickly looking, 
which is the result of the first application, 
we get the strong, vigorous, healthy plant, 
which all so much desire. All stable 


cultivated soils, and long grazed pastures, 
frequently exercise such a favorable action, | P& 
These salts not only supply the necessary tood 
to the growing plants, but they also serve to 
liberste tome of the heretofore insoluble con- 
stituents of plant food, naturally in the soil. 
In the economy of nature it has been so 
arranged, that all of the constituents (or- 
ganic and inorganic,) of plants, grains, 
seeds, fruits, etc., are . bsolutely required, 
in the various kinds of food used by man 
and animals in building up and sustaining |20, Pete 
them in a healthy condition. Buf these con-| able to 
stituents are required in very different rela- 
tive quantities. In animals, without phospho- 
ric acid and lime in the food there can be no 
formation or growth of bones ; no other com- 
bination of acid and lime will answer the 
purpose. All the other mineral matter en- 
terit g into the composition of an animal, is 


Amount of meat made in the — — 
* | and sixty pounds, dresse 
, “apt. Moore thinks of that for eas ry xj 2 = 
10s., as a liberal allowance for the grass con- 
sumed, and £3 10s. is left as the feeding 
value of the eight hundred weight of dried sub- 
stance prepared from three tons four hun- 
dred weight of raw roots. At this time the 
feeding value per ton of 7 — — 
ipulated is £1 15 101-2d. The cost o 
fuel 3 stated at 2s. 6d. and of labor for cart- 
ing the roots to the kiln, and pulping and 
drying, 1s. per ton of raw roots. Deducting 
these expenses, the ton of raw reots thus ex- 
hibits a net feeding value .. Re Se 
i value per ton of roo 

Oneumber, opie te. & manner, there being, according 

would be vain. I would advise the culti-| to this calculation, an increase of more than 
250 per cent. in the net feeding value of the 
roots. One advantage claimed for this con- 
centrating process is that it will lead to the 

produce them for pickles only, for femily consumption of straw in much larger propor- 
‘use. When raising them to supply the mar-/|;jon, as an adjunct in feeding. Mr. Sn “ 

‘ket, cultivate what the market desires. In| has taken out a patent embodying the meth 


the flower border or the kitchen garden.’ preparing the unwholesome dish of cucum- 





P b ate bit 0 {1 { es. ce ve have unintentionally got off the 
sti a - nya speaking about roots, about 
~~ Z © turnips, and Swedes, and we 

he the a Pepe, to every farmer who 
‘At sort of land, to sow a fair q 





“Tt would appear that by far the greater 
pertion of Op meet aiteaed > bp Se a | 
analyst was the flesh of cows ted wil 


i or cll-cake ; sad if grafts 
during & scarcity o we su 
sheep all fy aver Coy they will eat, it is 
certainly no more wasteful it 


FENCE POSTS. 

The following experience onthe mooted 
Meadth 1 “a uestion whether fence posts will last longer 
t 'e first, either the long red or | when set in the same position in which they 

globe variety, and a good sized | 8. w, or vice versa, is given by a writer: 
in § ™ . ¥ i 
mad —— They are to g° into the | ye oy ae als aan wale 
Seat deal later to be sure, and| rail and banister fence. The posts were 
@ enough to discuss them | sawed from good cleod first qeutne chest- 
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on la roots with good 

success, and in one instance had a crop of 
same year. A strong is 

such as Isabella, Catawba and | 
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_ a FARM RAKINGS. 
oclo Lesa d 
good housewife put bones an 
Ps barrel, half and half, and kee - 
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